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" So men sleep, after stricken fields. 
So women when their hearts are. eased. 
Babes, too, that sob and are appeased." 

" To want is more than to attain." 

" Exiles we wander, stubborn sons of Eye, 
Striving the gray day's burdens to deceive." 

There is little poetry born in our Western world and snch as 
comes is rarely met with, acclaim or worthy of it, but the qual- 
ity of the little book before us bespeaks a future harvest and it is 
no light pleasure for the moment to be led from the dust and 
din and clatter of our modern life into this " flowery nunnery." 

Louise Collier Willcox. 



A STUDY OF RICHARD STRAUSS.* 

The critic whose subject is music has probably to face as 
difficult a task as falls to the lot of any appraiser who chooses 
to regard with seriousness his function as a gauger of aesthetic 
values. Not only has he to deal with a kind of artistic material 
which is generally conceded to be of unparalleled subtlety and 
elusiveness, but he confronts an intellectual product which is 
in a constant state of flux and alteration. The instability of 
music is unique among the arts. Its essential elements change 
almost with every decade. The harmonic effects which are, 
to-day, at the disposal of any graduate from a conservatory 
class in composition, simply did not exist for Schumann — not 
to speak of Beethoven or Mozart; and the innovation of to-day is 
the platitude of to-morrow. Certain forms of musical expression 
which, when first used by path-breakers like Chopin, Liszt, and 
Wagner, occasioned shrill protests from the critical conservatives 
— who alone are timeless, deathless and immutable — have now 
passed into the common language of the art, and are at the serv- 
ice of every tyro who has learned how to put notes together; 
and, by the same token, harmonies which, as used to-day by 
Richard Strauss or Claude Debussy, are for many ears wanton 
and preposterous, and are denied all right to be classified as 
" music," will as certainly seem to the aural sense of our grand- 
children not less innocently traditional than the cadences of 
" Home, Sweet Home." 

* " Richard Strauss " ('* Living Masters of Music " Series) . By Ernest 
Newman. New York and London: John Lane Company. 
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That an art which is capable of such unexampled mutations 
must set uncommon pitfalls in the way of its critics is fairly 
obvious. To write of it with any positiveness, either in praise 
or in blame, is to run an appalling risk of having one's decisions 
utterly reversed by succeeding generations. The critic who half 
a century ago, in all sincerity, called Wagner's " Tristan und 
Isolde" " oat music," cuts a sufficiently unenviable figure to-day; 
but are our own wise and excellent deliverances upon this perilous- 
ly mercurial art any surer of being honored in the futurity which 
awaits them ? The least we can do is to be deliberate and cautious 
in blame and — in the admirable phrase of Mr. James — " infinitely 
curious and incorrigibly patient " in appreciation; to be, in short, 
" indef atigably supple " — which is truly a formidable order 1 

One is moved to these reflections by the fact that Mr. Ernest 
Newman has taken the bull resolutely by the horns in this matter 
and has undertaken to write of the life and to appraise the works 
of the most inflammatory and indeterminable of living composers, 
and one, moreover, about whom the winds of controversy have 
blown more violently than about any music-maker since Wagner 
— no less a composer, in short, than Eichard Strauss. Mr. 
Newman has not now, though, to demonstrate his possession of 
the faculty of initiative in matters of critical approach. Kecog- 
nized to-day as the foremost English music-critic, he is con- 
spicuous among his craft for the independence — often revolu- 
tionary in trend — of his judgments, and for the scholarship, 
balance and serenity with which he enforces them. He has, 
moreover, long been known as the most penetrating and sym- 
pathetic of Strauss's critics ; so that he comes to his task with a 
peculiarly fit equipment. 

The series to which his book is a contribution has already 
yielded monographs upon Puccini, Grieg, Elgar, Paderewski, 
Joachim, Bruneau and Debussy. The avowed aim of the 
series is to offer intimate and sympathetic studies, personal and 
critical, of the most conspicuous figures in the modern miosical 
world. Mr. Newman in his preface expresses regret at his in- 
ability to give his book " the personal touch that is one of the 
objects of the series in which it appears," since, as he avows, he is 
personally unacquainted with Strauss. He has devoted the space 
at his disposal, he says, to an attempt " to trace the main lines of 
his [Strauss's] intellectual and musical development, and to indi- 
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cate some of the new aesthetic problems that are raised by his 
work." This purpose he has accomplished with notable justice, 
lucidity and succinctness. He begins by tracing in outline the 
career of Strauss; then follow chapters in which he takes up in 
turn the earlier and later instrumental works, the songs and 
choral works, and the operas. The volume is prefaced with a note, 
"Bichard Strauss: The Man," written by Mr. Alfred Kalisch, 
from which we learn, in the course of thirteen pages, nothing 
concerning the personality of the composer of " Salome " that is 
both important and new, and which might well have been omitted. 
It is pleasant to know that " in appearance Strauss is scrupulous- 
ly neat always, without being in any sense fashionable"; but 
it is likely that most readers would have preferred to have these 
thirteen pages devoted to an extension of Mr. Newman's critical 
views, even at the cost of being left in the dark concerning the 
precise nature of Strauss's sartorial preoccupations. However, 
the demand for the "personal note" in contemporary aesthetic 
discussion is probably irresistibla 

Mr. Newman, as has been said, is at once frank and appre- 
ciative in his estimate of Strauss. He compasses the difficult feat 
of praising him for that in his work which is admirable, and 
deploring that in it which is regrettable and inferior — a procedure 
which, in the case of most critics of the Munich tone-poet, is 
usually reversed. Thus he estimates rightly the value of Strauss's 
songs, comparatively few of which, he believes, have much chance 
of survival. When a musician, he observes, "can get forty or fifty 
pounds for a single lyric, as Strauss now can, the temptation to 
believe in the theory of his own plenary inspiration must be 
irresistible." Strauss, he thinks, " decidedly lacks that power of 
harmonious and balanced structure on a small scale that is the 
first essential of a song-writer." Of the much-berated and much- 
lauded "Salome" he speaks rather guardedly. Some parts of 
it, such as the scene between Salome and John, and the final 
scene of Salome with the head, he praises as " entrancingly beau- 
tiful"; and even where, he says, "the music is not beautiful, 
but merely a tissue of cunning tours de force of characterization 
and stage suggestion, it sweeps us off our feet." He is evidently, 
however, aware of the curiously disappointing character of the 
music as a whole. "The style," he observes, "has a good deal 
of that cold perversity that is so repellent in all Strauss's later 
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work. Difficulties are created simply for the pleasure of over- 
coming, or trying to overcome, them; the straight road to the 
desired end is ostentatiously avoided simply because it is straight. 
And although it is almost impossible for any man yet to make 
up his mind finally about ' Salome,' it is quite clear that it marks 
no improvement on ' Don Quixote ' and ' Ein Helderileben, ' and 
the ' Symphonia Domestica ' in the one point in which improve- 
ment would have been most welcome. . . . We get from the opera 
the same impression as from the later orchestral works, that 
Strauss is incapable now of making a large picture sane and 
harmonious throughout; somewhere or other he must spoil it by 
extravagance and perversity and foolishness. He can do every 
clever and astounding thing that a musician could do; what he 
apparently cannot or will not do now is to write twenty con- 
tinuous pages that shall be wholly beautiful and unmarred by 
bravado or by folly." 

Though feeling, of course, that it is premature to attempt an 
estimate of the final value of a musician who is still only in his 
forty-fifth year, Mr. Newman is yet willing to say that he deems 
it certain that Strauss "has put into music a greater stress of 
feeling and a greater weight of thinking than any other composer 
of the day"; that, "with all his present faults," he remains "by 
far the most commanding figure in contemporary music," and that 
"he has already enriched music with more new ideas than any 
musician since Wagner " — a just verdict, I think, on the whole ; 
yet one might question if Strauss's true achievement does not 
lie in the inspired manipulation and transformation of the 
musical brain-stuff which certain of his predecessors had left for 
him, rather than in the creation of such a wholly new order of 
ideas as we find in the unique scores of Debussy. There is, after 
all, a large element at the basis of Strauss's music for which he 
is indebted, despite his enormous and indisputable originality 
of method, to Liszt and Wagner; whereas for the "Pelleas et 
Melisande " and " La Mer " of Debussy there are no analogies or 
apparent sources whatsoever. 

Altogether, Mr. Newman has made a courageous and admirable 
contribution to the literature of an engrossing subject — the amaz- 
ing, saddening, preposterous, inspired, incomparable tone-poet 
from Munich. 

Lawrence Gilman. 



